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MARGOT. 
BY M. A. TAFT. 
T is a good many years now since 


How, when, 
took place 


Published by 
or where that 


COMPANY, 
no one who knew her could ever 


Single Copy...secccecccccssccceees 
know. It was evidently an event 
importance 


been thought worth while to make a record 


of so little 


herself was 
back her years 


far as Margot concerned 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


Certain young artists and very young, un- 
sophisticated actors who lodge in boarding 
houses or studios spend much time in tell- 
ing their respectable friends how delightful 
in Bohemia. 
but they don’t. 
been told that they don’t many times; still 
persist in declaring that they do. 
paid gas and room rent bills and dinners at 
restaurant 


big steamer in Germany. 
seemed to her months of tossing around and 
miserable suffering she discovered that the 
sun was still shining and that she was in a 
place which was called America 

mean much 


Then, after what 


think they 
They have 


: for all she knew. The previous years of her 
fifty-cent : 


‘ there must have been nearly twelve of them 
imagination 
young persons 
Bohemianism 
longer exists in the city of its birth, Paris, 
Murger are both 
Americans 


notonous 


except once a year, Weihnachtsabend, 
joyousness 
child penetrated even those thick walls and 
for Mar- 


chroniclers 
Englishmen 
pilgrimages 
Montmartre, 
inartistic 


é ound ¥ 
ruffianism was a foundling 


she began a new 
and wonder- 


immorality 
It was all 90 very strange 


ful that it seemed quite natural to her, when 


sjohemians 
wretched 


this marvelous change which had come 
accompanied 


student, who in these days 


respectability. upheaval 


upheaval 





mistress, 
smell ofter 


, and sound 
Perhaps this 


asylum behind forever, and was 
Hausfrau 


leaving the 
appearance, 
was coming 
Margot was 


explanation busy from morning until night. She hummed 


d in prior knowledge and 


professor 
Margot’s 
Sometimes 


ver and the brasses an extra polish the mis- 


happiness contentment. 


producing 





Margot,”’ 


i the girl’s song bubbled into words 











Then there 
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Sunday there was Gottesdienst in the kirche, 
and Margot went always once a day. If 
there were too many things to be done 
about the house in the morning, she went 
in the evening. But finally she gave up 
the evening Gottesdienst altogether, and 
even if she had to be up an hour earlier 
never failed to have her work ready s30 
that she could leave it in the morning 

A strange thing happened to Margot one 
Sunday evening. It was five years after 
she had commenced her new life, and she 
was seventeen. She was a round, rosy, blond- 
haired little maiden, very pleasant to look 
upon, but this she did not know. To be 
sure, there was a mirror in her room, but 
it was a little one, and it had a strange 
way of twisting the face of the gazer into 
its depths into many queer forms and 
angles Margot did not care for that, for 
what time did she have to look at herself 
if she possessed the inclination? She was al 
ways in a hurry to dress as soon as she was 
up in the morning, and at night she was 
very glad to say her Vaterunser and slip 
into bed, where she was asleep as soon as 
her head touched the pillow. 

There had been one day when Margot 
had had a surprise She had been sent to 
bring something from the dressing case in 
the young room, and as she 
for a minute before the big mirror she 
saw such a strange vision. It was an 
attractive vision, and it astonished Mar- 
got so that she stopped to gaze atit, stopped 
full five minutes—so long that her young 
mistress came to see what was the matter. 

*“* Margot, Margot,”’ she said, entering the 





mistress’s 


stopped 





room and finding the absorbed little maid 
at the mirror, “‘ what will the good God 
think to see you so proud of a pretty 





ace 





Then Margot, very much 1amed, slipped 
silently down stairs and the young mistress, 
standing in the place she had vacated, 
straightened down the ruffles on her pretty 
frock, put back a lock of curly hair and 
smiled to herself, for the image she saw in 
the mirror was also very attractive, if not 
that of the litt 





o round or so rosy as 

ma 
And Margot down stairs was very much 
hamed, but withal there warm 
ling about her heart, for had not the 
young mi said something about 7 
pretty face’ And Margot knew herself 
r 


was a 











that t ce she had seen in the mirro 
was @ pleasant face to see. It was 
the Sunday after this that the strangest 
experience of all Margot’s life came to her. 


sy all day, for there 
jlinner, and she wa 


She had been very bu 
had been 





ompany to 








F when it was over and she could dre 
for he She sat quietly through 
rvice, stood reverently for pray- 
oined heartily the singing. She 
1 itt] tired as he stood up to go 
ook hand with the good jf 
r who 1 com down to speak t 
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people, but, oh, how happy she felt! This 
was such a pleasant world and there were 
such pleasant people in it. Her cheeks 


zylowed. She stepped out into the cool night 
air and was turning toward home when a 
voice stopped her It was not usual for 
any one to speak to Margot, for she knew 
no one. Her life was too busy to find time 
in it 'to know people. 

She looked up quickly and there 
the Prince of the fairy tale. Mars 
read one once and she had 





never 





ten it. The Prince had just such curly 
hair and rosy cheeks and blue eyes. He 
wasn’t a real Prince, of course, though that 
was Margot’s fir thought. He was much 
better than a Prince, for he was som¢ 


she knew—the grocer’s boy around the cor 
ner from where she lived. 
“T’ll just walk around home with you 
he gaid. “It’s pretty dark to-night 
Margot said not a word, but she did 


look displeased She was silent, too, 
the way home, but the grocer’s boy 
not seem to mind that for he had 


plenty to for himself, and w 





Margot bade m good night as he left ! 
at the basement door her cheek It 
and her eyes shone like stars She har 
knew ‘how she reached her room, and 


e 


brushed her hair with the back of the 
brush for fully five seconds before she 





came conscious of the fact 























“ Mar said Marg : mistre 
next morning, “didn’t I hear voice M 
you came home last night?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ said Margot Tl 
was a question or two and Margot 
all about it 

‘Now, Margot,”’ said her mistress, kir 
‘I know you did ny 1 
but you mus I You 
very young and |! yu do 
know what is Ww 
there are I K 
| the w you 
k Ww a it, and I do 1 
vo to let th j i alr “ 

No, ma’am ‘ i Ma ) 
full 

But Margo ] I to her 
that da or at week, and t xt S 
la ah W nt to I if in th mo 

I 1 in ind W i makes M 
os and 1y i Marg 
tr we ’ p sta 
It ) week befor 
got ] 1 i é 
i hurried 
l i¢ ry | ] 
1 speal 
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German Crown Prince Frederick William. Duchess Sophie of Bavaria, Prince Augustus William of Prussia. Prince Eitel Frits of Prussia 
Duchess Gabrielle of Bavaria. Duke Louis of Bavaria. Prince Oscar of Prussia. Duchess Elizabeth of Bavaria 
Duke Francis Joseph of Bavaria. Prince Adelbert of Prussia. 


CHILDREN OF KAISER WILHELM OF GERMANY, AND OF DUKE CHARLI 


one 


humble! 
iniversity Ri 
can consult him, but 
mpensation for his advice 
ton. He has been: marri would be profaned by being in the 
time to Prin Marie of h of unbelievers, but when Hiramatz large rock of peculiar 
five children of this mar | s asked for it and was told that it ront of “ The Devil's Hole 
en in our illustration, together . i 98 received by the American Nation bl in outline an arrow 
rman Crown Prince and his four in especial gift and, as such, kept in its ed “ Ambush I 
thers, all in mountaineering cos- great museum, the Smithsonian Institutior I ct shield to 
These ten high-born children—the he gave a piece of one of the old ropes ¢ ’ is a leg 
are, to be sure, grown 
id a very merry time 
at Tegernsee, hardly 
within doors, and 


ng it with the best of ee BITTER-SWEET 


an people 
the pri ts of the 
ji were asked for a ple 


nhabit 
they refused to part w , 


place in tin 


shay 


gamekeepers., Once the 
took the Crown Prince 
Prince Eitel Fritz on a 
it chamois hunt, and they 
not likely to forget that 
ent in a hurry, When 
Prussian Princes were ; mh ; ; tands above, 
liged to leave Tegernsee : Sie Beyond all words, 
y all declared that they rite dear and tender 
1 return next year with- 5 : Bright a 
fail B. B. Gh so high; 
° ; Fair as the moon 


ROPES OF HUMAN . i Sweet as the lovely mont! 
HAIR. Pg. ¢ ‘ ae that lie 
* Between the seed-time and 
the sickle 


+ T ; 1 


the thirteenth year of 
elji (880) Hiramatz Rel, Oh were my a 
gh Priest of Japan and | , Ravine nh a vows 
ief dignitary at the Tem- ta : With fragrant sighs 
ple Hon-zan, which is ; 7 ais breathe upon Mee ‘ 
the principal temple in the ' . ; ¥ : : Oh, were my hopes ‘Hike 
Japanese Empire, Mtg to . potcntptng sii fl 
ebuild a portion of the on- s - ee i al 2 Me “Bi, , t 
-wan-ji Temple at Kioto, and “ : , as I = e* Pee Go 
fter the manner of priests Oh ene my ' . 
ind other religious leaders in h, I ny voice a 


. lyre 
ull countries, called upon the 4, ’ To 


sound her praise and 
sing her glory, 


faithful to aid In the enter 

Those to whom he and his 

ibordinate priests minis- 

red being devout Bud- 
ihists, gave of that which 
they had. Many gave gold 
and silver, and others, which 
to Americans will seem 

trange, gave of the hair 
from their heads. 

Immense quantities of hair 
were given. They were sent 
to Hiramatz Rei from eight 
provinces of Japan, and were 
considered the most sacred 
of all the gifts that were re- 
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My happiness and heart's de 
sire 
Had not been now an ended 
story. 
Pall Mall Gazette 
° 
One Thing Wanting. 
From London Fun 
Artist (to Mr. Henpeck) 
Now, don’t you think this |! 
a speaking likeness of your 
wife? 
Mr. Henpeck—Well, when 
my wife speaks she always 
shakes her fist at me, 
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THE SUBURBAN RIDING AND 
DRIVING CLUB. 

WAY up on the west side of the 
town, not far from Washington 
Bridge, and bordering on the 
banks of the Hudson River, is a 










pretty clubhouse that is well 
patronized by lovers of the 
horse. Any fine afternoon par- 


ties of ladies and gentlemen on horseback, 


and others in wagons, phaetons, or vic- 
torias, ride or drive through the winding 
lane that Jeads to the house, and, after 


resting for a while, and perhaps taking a 
little refreshment, ride away again. 

This house is the home of the Suburban 
Riding and Driving Club, and it is one 
the most popular organizations for horse- 
men in the city. It was organized in May, 
1804, and among its organizers were Col. 
Lawrence Kip, David Bonner, A. A. Bon- 
ner, Samuel Walter Taylor, Jr., A. Newbold 


f 
of 


Morris, William C. Whitney, the late J. G. 
K. Lawrence, and others of the road bri- 
gade. 

These gentlemen and their friends, real- 


izing that many rode or drove in the parks 
or on the boulevards every afternoon 
thought it would be a good idea to form a 





Col, Lawrence 


Kip, 





AUREL BATONYI 





AND PARTY LEAVING 








THE SUBURBAN 


the privilege of going out to old Jer 
Park to lunch on Sunday, but after 
threatened disintegrations the old clubhouse 
on the hill finally closed its door in 
faces of those who had been its main 
porters, and, although it again opened 


majority of desirable members departed 
were admitted to the Suburban Riding 
Driving Club, which they have since m 


their rendezvous 


Some place of resort similar to the 















Park Clubhouse was absolutely necessz 
for the full enjoyment of an afterno 
ride r dr a day’s outing on horseb 
or ir lage Jerome k Ww 
ynly threatened by internal disruption, 
re W ver hanging over it the sw 
r Ch city wa constar 
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nd wa . 
ysta } 
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election of the icent pre! 
r is the imar Castl 
King’s Bridge Road at the intersection 
e Hundred and Twenty-seventh Street, 
site for the new club. The existence 
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the ib at this tir was hampered in vari 
) Wa f there wer i number of men 
who from business or other motives were 
rested in ki z it off in its infancy. The 
Seaman Cast wags decided upon as it 
hon but at the last moment the owner 
of the property was induced by outsids 
par ott the lease It was a di 
appoint blow to the men who had looked 
: long for a favorable site, but afterward 
it proved to be a blessing in disguise 
The McCormack Villa Fort Wa 
ton venue 1 One Hur li and Se nty 
tr l wa ecured ind the club 
iY int y to ik r 
1 ttra Vv ciub quarter in ne | 
I i 1 magnificent old white n ) 
r n the heart of a princel i 
of i t ruil «¢ it u 
t i y wn W I 
main entra edg 
I vil Cre is it A 
1dow 1 i 
t ir t ( 
a Vv fr rt f 
round e Hu 
[ r ‘ uf 1 
1 f Mok k 
i purpos of e 
lollars had been 
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beautifying it, and in furnishing the recep 


tion and lounging rooms, but it 
from the heart of the city. 
loath to give up such 
but the wretched state of the K 
Road during the Winter months 


ditional incentive to secure a 


The King’s Bridge Road was 
torn up by the street railroad 
ny, and a power house was to 
opposite the entrance to the club 
The members took these drawba« 
consideration, and concluding that th 
was too far from the city, d 
lease another house, and finally s« 
Rathbone mansion, where the clul 
located. The Rathbone house is 


foot of what Is called 
is a tree-bowered country road 
from Fort Washington Ave 
One Hundred and 
is @ much more acc place 
old home. Fort Washington Avé 
old-fashioned macadamized road 

some villa residences J 





gible 





yn each 


quarter 





club moved into its new 
16 last. 

Owing to its acce bility by 
for riding and driving und 





road, which runs within two 
entrance, the attendance 


not 
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President—A. Newbold 
Treasurer—Samuel Walter 

u Committee—J. B. Hou 
mond, W. H. Clark A. DB 


James Hude Beekmar 
rom Fifty-ninth Street 
Seventh Avenue, St 
r he Riverside, and 
» Western Boulevard or 
Fort Washington Av 
ns at One Hundred and 
and the Boulevard. Depot 
tion of One Hundred and 
eet, and Fort Washington 
t road west of the Kings 
ible cars run on Tenth 
club stage, wh« tele 
passengers con 
ible rord. 
JOHN RAYMOND HENI 
o 
rhe Force of Habit. 
n from out of town an me 
wher he ides 


Samuel Walter Taylor, Jr., 


Becretary-Treasurer Suburban Riding and Driv- 
ing Club. 
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K’S TEAM AND SPIDEI! 
irban Riding and Driv 


his pocket 


MR. AND MRS. H. L. HORTON, 
Lunching at the Suburban Riding and Driving Club. 


which to pay his fare. If the guard does 
not approach, he usua..y puts it back, with 
1 bland expression on his face and in the 
half consciousness that he is cheating the 
company out of 5 cents. The hurried ap 
proach of the guard, however, brings him 
to a realizing state of things, and he sheep 
ishly tucks the coin out of sight. The other 
day a man held out his nickel. As the 
guard absently took it both realized that 
they had made a mistake. The guard was 
profuse in his apologies. ‘“‘But what did 
you take it for?” inquired the man. “ Well, 
I was once a horse car conductor,”’ re 
turned the other. 
_ - 
THE REV. L. MASON CLARKE. 


The Rev. Lorenzo Mason Clarke, who 
succeeds Charles Cuthbert Hall as pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Brook- 
lyn, was formally installed in his new 
charge a few days ago, and he will preach 
for the first time as pastor of the church 
to-day. Nearly all of the members of the 
congregation have hitherto enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of hearing the Rev. Mr. Clarke 
preach, and satisfaction with his manner 
and his capabilities has been unanimously 
expressed. The meeting at which the reso- 
lution was adopted extending the call to 
the Rev. Mr. Clarke to the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn was 
attended by 175 persons entitled to vote, 
and the action was taken without a dissent- 
ing voice. 

Lorenzo Mason Clarke is thirty-eight 
years old, having been born In 1859, in Can- 
andaigua, this State. He is of New BEng- 
land descent. One of his ancestors was 
Gov. William Bradford, of Plymouth col- 
ony. His father, Dr. M. T. Clarke, was for 
thirty years Principal of the Boys’ Academy 


Young Clarke entered 
with the class of '80, and 
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. 
Such a rebuke ought to be given to the 
incompetent foreigners who come to Amer- 
ica, because it would prevent them from 
crying our artistic shame abroad. When 
these people go back to their own countries 
and tell of their successes here they justify 
the jeers that are héaped upon us by the 
foreign press. The English and French pa- 
pers never mention the musical life of Amer- 
ica without the accent of derision. They do 
not believe that we have any artistic dis- 
crimination, and in the main they are right. 
How is it possible for any foreigner who 
has ever appeared at one of our ordinary 
oncerts to go back to his own country 
with any respect for our judgment? They 
HAT a pity it is that more peo must all have the same opinion of us that 
ple do not take the very small Mme. Scalchi had after years of success on 
amount of trouble necessary to our operatic stage. She always sang Sie- 
learn the lifference betweer bel in Italian when “ Faust’’ was given in 
good and bad performan French, and when asked why she did not 
music It is a little more diffi learn the French text, she said with a 
cewen cult to learn the difference be esture toward the stalls and boxes: 
tween good and bad music, but even that ‘Peste! What difference does it make to 
can be done by any one of ordinary intel t : 
ligence who will read three or four book it i » easy to learn what is good or 
and learn certain fundamental prin 1 in perf lan Most people seem to 
After that it is a re matter of lister x is a maiter of taste or opinion. “I 
Of course, if one is tone-deaf, or has so poor Mn 3 I singing,” or “I don't 
a musical ear that he cannot tell wher Mr in expression which 
viol st or a sin , key, there ettle the matter. Now, so far as 
n uch hope for him y few per tt tech of the art are concerned, it Is 
sons are tone-deaf, and not t man not a question of opinion whether Mme 
are incapable of detecting playing or sing equalll ape ng or not It purely a 
ine out of tune. ey are simply inatt question of fact rhe results to be expect 
tive to the essentials o 1e art, and ‘ vocal method are well defined 
themselves to be dazzl« something ine und easily ible. If they are present, 
sential. th ngin According to the de 
In this city the whole musical i rea in which they are not present the 
of the community seems to be 1 in is passable, indifferent, or bad. The 
the audience which attends the c rf manvds le applies to every other brancl of “ 
the Philharmonic Society. Not the r performance. There may, indeed, be a rea 
hearsal audience That is composed chiefly ble Gitter ote “ + age as to fhe 001 Hilda Clark. Joseph O’Mara 
moressionable y ymeé itl hom rect interpretation of a plano plece Or 1 
When they hear a pianist or a baritor for uch difference as most persons imagine 
he are more moved by the romantic id But there certainly cannot be any ground ’ - 
f the man which they instantly form th ‘ greement as to wW he ther a singer I a a nal } } 
by his I an When the fiddlk produces a pure, sustained legato, a violin ‘ : : : 
and s that to them is the utt plays in tu or a pianist muddles hi H ark not . . 
a poetic, passionate soul, the soul of th rapid pa izes by holding down the “ loud by Ern 4 2 
player, and th throb respor jal.” Yet I am sometime alm st forced Sant share Ber * . , : 
et that Beethoven or Mer the conclusion that there are only two i sata og Ss _— 
‘ mt a lute requirements of popular success in ripplir ede - “Ch ie ; ¢ 
the evenir WU ‘ f I asic: Make a big noise, or do the thing suk Seteteal wad Mgr aca 
} mp r ] fast ) ZO nd ) ¥ Y: , 
. ¢ ¢} y ; TY I A , audacity, alw Lys audacity! ”’ rst ad — rt a : . ‘ a 
. . know what ! a great Frenchman, “ Three things are s Mr. irehbiel } ; “wt : ti : 
. » ba i ' an find des ful to ma a great uist,”’ said Liszt lahmaciite of art he ' 
ri warmth in tl pplause. I have first, technic; second, TECHNIC: third, ; ey mat and ' 
fait —_ them: they do rECHNIC,” Three emotions must be raised 5 
" paeotond Ww re : n audience in order to achieve succ¢ ; ‘ ‘ mee etnias 
red r n 1 t shment; second, astonl , : with techni 7 : 
1 1 performer's feelings lo | ] tonishment : th tink and holy. anne. and } 
formal an be bad that no o1 1 an The singer who can rattle off staccatl ' bes. De , ° 
will ippla 1 it Ir the i f ules ind trills, or sustain a high not 2 r } rteat ut to glory \ 
r ff r ribed t } r wins the applause of the n t love to be amaz nd 
i irt PI ! le » planist who can play oh thing it It ves to t fact that 
But wher nd-rate foreign is Liszt’s Hungarian fantasiasorthe Taus- st tect 1] fen not 
W that ide i anscription of Strauss ** Man lebt nu r und it cord 
t i > oC r with a torrent of brilllant tone uth t veen 
igh for A I ter ilen ught to evokes cheers of approval. Meanwhile the und fr nor 
I ar t n ad critic, who, although he is hired to record Her I rm 3 
It 1 rude and ba t daily doings of the musical world for whil that h 
r I newspaper, has some genuine love for art ricks r to , , 
from I him goes on praising not the firework itter. reio in th pportur 
er to pre rve or f f Mme. Sembrich’s song, for instance, but pret nm ters in a ma r ma 
and at tl ime time t Ldn her beautiful legato—the heart and soul of Mme. Sembrich, w ngs a M 
entious inca ty t ] t art of singing; not the immense tech with all her heart nd h 
that of a storm of hisse nical brilliancy of Paderewski’s performances with that pure and soulful leg 
: : 
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manner 
always 
present; but 
wane, with 
fy the pt 
no long« 
ith seems 
ce among 
$ not cr wide 
idience go to 
thoven Mozart, 
W h we ought to be uly thankful 
Mr. Henry Charles Banister, who for up 
ward of forty years has held almost the 
highest position in England as a teacner 
harmony and composition, died recently 
at his Streatham residence at the age f 
sixty-six. His ‘‘ Text Book of Music” is 
one of the best known of treatises upon 
the technicalities of the art, and since it 
was first published in 1872 it has run 
through no fewer than fourteen editions 
Mr. Banister came of a long line of musi- 
cians. Charles William Banister, his great- 
grandfather, born in 1768, was a distin- 
guished man in his day, while his father, 
Henry Joshua Banister, was a leading vio- 
lonecellist. Mr. H. C. Banister himself was 
1 pupil of Cipriani Potter (pupil of Att- 
word, pupil of Mozart), and was twice 
namely, in 1846 and 1848, *‘ King’s Scholar ”’ 
it the Royal Academy of Music. As a boy 
sang with Miss Dolby and Sabilla No 
lo, and also as a lad of sixteen he pro 
duced a string quartet in F sharp minor. 
In 1851 he became a Professor of Harmony 
at the Royal Academy of Music, a connec- 
tion which he continued till his death 
He was likewise Professor of Harmony at 
the Blind School and at the Guildhall 
School of Music. He composed four 
symphonies, several cantatas, and other 
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George O’Donnell. Maud Williams. Van Rensselaer Wheeler. 
IN THE NEW COMIC OPERA, “THE HIGHWAYMAN.” 



















HE two new farces of the week, 
‘My Boys” and ‘* Number 
Nine,” (which were also the only 
two new plays of the week,) 
were put forward in vastly dif- 
ferent circumstances, yet the 

P effect produced upon the trained 
mind of a critical observer by the rude and 
raw native concoction, hurried into town 
from the farming districts to fill an emer- 
gency, was not dissimilar to that produced 
by the preparation from Germany, carefully 
doctored and modified in the office of Lon- 
don Punch, and set out on the New York 
stage with the best of pictorial equipments 
“Number Nine” is written more skillfully 
than ‘“‘My Boys,” and is performed with 
refinement under the eye of one of the 
ablest play producers of this era; its an- 
tique artifice is beautifully gilded, ita im 
possibility is made to seem almost like pos- 
sibility by the deftest stage management 
and all the histrionism it will bear. But it 
seems to me singularly dry and barren. 
Good farce, I take it, is of two kinds—th« 
farce of preposterous situations, skillfully 
evolved, and the farce of whimsical char- 
acterization, depending much upon the wit 
of its dialogue for effect. The latter appeals, 
at its best, only to the few who are always 
of small account in theatrical matters; the 
former, when well done, amuses everybody, 
the peanut-devouring boy in the gallery and 
the middle-aged, late diner in the stalls, the 
man of intellect, the man of means, and 
folks who live in Brooklyn. “‘ Engaged" and 





Its text is not witty, its characterization is 
monotonously old-fashioned and unimagina- 
tive, and its “situations” are more fre- 
quently descried in conversations than de- 
veloped in action. Much of its fun depends 
upon the stale old ridicule of married life, 
which has been the staple of comic drama 
since the era of Plautus. 

“I shall go away with my 
claims the “light comedy” man. 

“What am I to do?’ asks the 
man. 

“T'll leave you with 
the reply. 
Speaking of marriages he knows about, 
one of the supposedly funny men declares 
that in half of them the husbands are dis- 
satisfied, and in the other half the wives aré« 
dissatisfied. 

“Ah,” says the comic 
tions to the general rule. 

“To be sure,” is the reply; ‘“‘the general 
rule is that both are dissatisfied.” 

Excuse for this sort of thing on Mr. 
Daly’s richly appointed stage, served up 
with all his uncommon skill, would be am- 
ple if it proved to be sufficiently amusing. 
I certainly have no prejudice against Daly's 
Theatre or its actors—quite the contrary 
and to me “Number Nine, or the Lady of 
Ostend,” seemed painfully dull, in spite of 
the rare personal charm of Mrs. Gilbert, 
her unfailing skill and her personal humor; 
in spite of the nicety with which every 
suggestion of fun was made to count for 
as much as possible; in spite of that care- 
ful drilling which seemed to make every- 
body and everything on the stage keep 
time—except the too conspicuous clock 

Yet I am bound to admit that there was 
laughter among the spectators the first 
night, and I am bound to believe that Mr 
Daly knows his own business. Plays of the 
hour he rejects with scorn. Leaving out 
of question the possible American plays— 
surely Thomas, Carleton, Greene, Mrs. Ry- 
ley, 


wife,” ex- 


comic old 


my mother-in-law,” 


is 


old 


man, ‘‘excep- 


Miss Merington might produce some- 
thing worth while under Mr. Daly’s guid- 
ance—he has compelled the contemporary 
Englishmen to seek their market elsewhere, 
and some of them have mighty good things 
to offer now and then. No “ problem plays ”’ 
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As Marion Hume -in 


fame of a philanthropist may rest securely 
in 1897, upon the fact that in 1869 he found 
ed a hospital; and (even more wonderful!) a 


mercantile house may survive the compe- 
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“The Late Mr. Castello” are fine examples for Mr. Daly. His actors may “ poison in tition of this end of the century because of A few weeks ago ¢ itement as gr 
of the witty, whimsical farce, while jest,” to be sure. They may hop, skip, and the foresight of its founder in the middk ind deliberately mad na doct 
‘“‘Charley’s Aunt,’”’ which has not a witty jump merrily about the seventh command- thereof, yet both the fame and prosperity by a popular writer < ta ple tha 
line in its dialogue, is the best example that ment, but they must never admit that of the theatre manager depend principally ertain play to wi I i signe 
comes to the mind of the successful farce modern society has its perplexities. As for upon what he is doing, not what he ha name was not inte i producti 
of situations. Both are compounded of Mr, Daly’s delicate, ingenious, and delight- done I am inclined to believe with the this city. That many pl were pro 
mockery, but it’s a good rule that the less ful revivals of old poetical comedy and the paradoxical Catulle Mendes that the actors elsewhere that ught t 
wit, the fewer appeals to mind as distin- comedy of manners, I know they have been posthumous fame is the safest of any kind producers good for th 
guished from emotion, the better the farce elevating and of real aesthetic value. They of fame, because there is never any ev tropolitan’s < W general 
will be, other qualities being equal, as have been potent factors in the slow de- dence upon which posterity can base a lieved before thi ur ul; but 
entertainment for the multitude. Unhappily, velopment of good taste in a generation of denial of it. But the mere manager enjoy roof was lack t 
**Number Nine” belongs to neither class. supporters of the theatre. But while the no share of it. Who remembers Simpson, nfession was | i put 
Price and Palmo, or, for that matter, Jacl this very theat | tar 
Haverly and John McCaull? rned. This f yf the 
But, to repeat one’s self, Mr. Daly proba of * My I troy I 
knows his own business, and if the cur- atrica.l im 
rent play is not as good as it ought to be 1 worki 4 
which is not as much to the point as ths 
palpable fact that it is not the kind of pla 
it ougt to be—the theatre is luxuriously 
appointed, and the company is full of abili by M 
ty. The oftener one sees Cyril Scott the a ly 
more one is impressed with the fact that tr Ss 1a “ 
here is an actor who can play the fool s« I | red f 
smartly and gracefully that he never seems I n | in AI 
ridiculous, which is a valuable gift in a Ww ll V 1 
day of frivolity. Mr. Owen is surely in pla id 
in this company, and I think Mr. Josey | 
Herbert will fit well in his new envir » human t ar 
ment after a little practice. Lettice Fair mp! oO I 
fax, the new ingenue, doubtless needs to g itrical Ed t 
thoroughly acclimatized. She is pretty ntieth ar be 
her fragile, English, Gertrude-the-gar ted a me > ) 
er’s-daughter way. plac Ther I 
“My Boys” cannot be taken so s far nd ] 
as even “‘ Number Nine,” thoug f I < u 
said, its ancient conventions, its worno ut 1 
artifices, its much ado about what is v e ‘ WwW 
ously nothing at all, lend to It a strange 1 is in 
semblance to the other farce. But whil ht 
is almost impossible as metropolitan enter iw 
tainment, the performance being actual! rt 
uder and less interesting than the play, e as gra 
LETTICE FAIRFAX. FAY ZULIANI AND SIR GEORGE LAMORA) 


Mr 
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Mr. Daly’s Company 
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and 
well worth reading, too 
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Ten critics seized u 


sparkling J] with pita , for 
DITHMAR 
“ Critics ” 
t the Prince 
the m 
a Poupée,”’ have 
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er at each stall for that pi ost J r 
yupée"’ is a successful play, and for the 


to advertise the 
invited 
audiences, providing l l J 
vains or Sydney Smiths. It is true 
real humor comes frcm the mass 


Richard Bennett, 


] very ymbre 
popular place of 

of 1807 may 

v striking feat- 

in 1 I of Nero, with 

yn of the < l ng tobac co 


n abstainer, is less grateful, per 


verbena But that is one of it 
r of fact, it is al 
w burlesque i 
and incol as 
ors; while the discu 
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theatrical m 
ntention 


that he 


- FATHER AND DAUGHTER REUNITED. 

aQneer yen him. arry Harwood, Amelia Bingham and the Child in ‘“ The White Heathe: 

publishing his play ‘ The 
1e Butterfly; or, the 
brought out in paper « 
Samuel French, and people who 
at the rceum may read the text next 
with pleasant memories of the charm 
ing performance to help them appreciate 
Mr. Pinero’s subtleties of “ business’’ and 
expression The text is taken from the 
manuscript, with all his minute 
whimsical stage directions 
Mr. Pinero, for instance, commands the 
electrician to illuminate the stage at a 
ertain point with the light of “a bright 
afternoon in February,” which few stage 
mechanics would be apt to distinguish from 
t of a bright afternoon in any other 
His stage directions are always 
ling for one interested in theatr 


over 
v 


see the 


author’s 


and frequently 


Juan” for 


ifter 


going 


ning 
been 
custom sho 


ent 


THE “SKINDY-KATE” IN “POUSSE CAFE.” 
Louis Fields, Samuel Barnard, Joseph Weber. 


most part the remarks are of a highly com- 
mendatory nature. The play, according to 


people, it must be equally true that more 
than one evening is required for its concoc- 


Jackson, 


‘The Swell Mise 


Charles 


As the Professional Witness in 
Fitswell.”’ 


these amateur critics, is spiffing, and rat- 
tling, and stunning, and all Sir Garnet, and 
top-top, and champion, and jolly fine, and 
awfu’ guid, and a blooming knock-out, and 
copper-bottomed, and takes the bun, and is 
Q. T., and O. K., and Al. It is also exquis- 
ite, and lovely, and witty, and makes one 
dream o’ nights. It is the best comic opera 
for twenty years, but “ Dorothy” was bet- 
ter. Furthermore, it is Hilarious—always 


tion. 
+ 


Mrs. Brough’s Family. 

Clement Scott recalls entertainingly mem- 
orles of Mrs. Frances Whiteside Brough, 
who died lately in London at the age of 
ninety-five years. This venerable lady—the 
Mother of the Gracchi, as she used to be 
called in the Bohemian days of long ago— 
had four sons, all of whom have made a 
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THE GROWTH OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


HE word club as applied to a 
woman's organization was not 
one which would have been used 
to conjure with thirty years 
ago. One reason for this was, 
women say, in discussing the 
subject, that men’s clubs did 
not mean then what they do now; they 
were organizations devoted more to high 
living than to thinking of any kind. That 
was all right enough perhaps for men, but 
for women—that was quite a different thing. 
It meant that the hand that rocked the 
cradle—it was not unhygienic to rock the 
cradle in those days—would lose its cun- 
ning, and all the world’s babies would be in 
danger of precipitation into inevitable de- 
struction. 

So when the Brooklyn Woman's Club in 
1869 incorporated that word into its title 
it took a step in advance of its elder sister, 
Sorosis. The founder of the new organiza- 
tion was Mrs. Anna C. Field, a member of 
that sect whose women have done so much 
advanced work—done it so quietly and at 
the same time preserved their reputation for 
being devoted wives and exemplary house- 
mothers—The Friends. Mrs, Field belongs 
to one of the old families of Brooklyn. She 
has been the friend of many bright women. 
Lucretia Mott was a visitor at her house, 
and it was Celia Burleigh, the Unitarian 
minister, with whom Mrs. Field visited So- 
rosis one day and went back to Brooklyn 
with the idea that Brooklyn ought to have 
an organization of women. There were 
many clever women in the city, but they 
needed to be brought out, to give other 
people the benefit of their brightness. Mrs. 
Field proposed this to her companions, and 
they agreed to call a meeting of a few 
of the women they knew, Perhaps they 
hought they could improve upon Sorosis. 

The first meeting was held at Mrs. Field's 
house, and the word club proved to be an 
obstacle It had a masculine sound; it was 
not pleasant But the originators of the 
idea were not to be dissuaded; the word 
was simple, and their dictionaries told them 
that the true meaning of the word described 
an organization such as theirs, whatever 
the popular opinion might be, and they 
firm 
e then the club has grown wonderful 
and become large and prosperous, and is 
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wer 





















ly 
limited to only 200 active members. The 
basis of membership, to quote the constitu 
tion, is “ earné ness of purpose, love of 
truth, and a desire to promote the best in- 
terest f humanity.” It has nine standing 
omenittee which provide the literary menu 
for the year on thelr s ‘ial lines—liter- 
ire home science, &c. Th¢ 
rary meetir ire held every two weeks 
nber p list includes many of the 
rightest women of Brooklyn 
[he New York Association of Working 
Societle represents a great deal. So 
1s numbers are concerned, it represent 
fifteen regular clubs among its members 
i ates t< ather ome 3,500 
iduals Miss Grace Dodge was the 
inder of these club which now extend 
’ over the untry. The first club was or 
nized in February, 1884 It was the out 
me of what were illed *‘ Practical T 4g 
nings. The girls who make up these 
busy, self-supporting By their co-oy 
ration they looked for and found help 


ir efforts for self-support and mean 
lf-development Co-operation, self 
»vernment, and self-reliance are the watch 
yrds of the clubs. 

New York Association of Clut wa 
nized within a year after the first 
in February, 1895. It had then mem- 
from other States which have now 


es of I wn There are also many 


bs whic! lo not belong to the associa- 


Members of the individual clubs pay 25 


RECEPTION ROOM, TWELFTH NIGHT CLUB, NEW 


inet wat he ae 
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cents initiation fee and 25 cents a month 


dues, This gives them the free use of the 
clubrooms, with library, piano, writing ma- 
terials, privilege of consulting club physi- 
cian, attendance upon musical drills, lec- 
tures, talks, entertainments embroidery, 
sewing classes, and penny provident fund, 
and they may join any classes in different 
lines of work by paying the class fee, 


The photographs of Mrs. James Scrim- 
geour and of Mrs. C. F. Underhill, on page 11, 
were made for THE New YORK Times by See 
& Epler, New York; that of Mrs. Emma 
Beckwith by M. A. Harrison, New York, 
and that of Mrs. Edwin Atwell by Fred- 
ericks, New York. 

Mrs. Alice Fischer Harcourt was the 
founder of the Twelfth Night Club, which 
has had a happy and prosperous existence 
during its six years of life, and grown 
from its first limitation of twenty-five mem- 
bers to 100. Mrs. Harcourt’s idea in start- 
ing the club was to band together a few of 
the younger women of the stage who might 
be congental to each other. The first twen- 
ty-five proved so very congenial that they 
speedily increased their numbers to 100, 
and many prominent women of the stage 
and playwrights are among the members. 

The club has a charming clubroom, al- 
ways open, where are held monthly social 
gatherings, at which one or more dramatic 
celebrities are entertained. One of these 
may be a man. The great celebration of 
the year is on “ Twelfth Night,’” when 
there are appropriate festivities, with danc- 
ing and a general admittance to friends. 
The club motto is ‘To live, to act, to love 
all womanhood, and by our living strength- 
en all that’s good.” The club is almost 
purely social; does not make any preten- 
sions to philanthropic work, but does much 
good in a small way. 

The Froebel Society of Brooklyn, as its 
name implies, works to secure kindergartens 
and introduce them and manual training 
into the public schools. It is a valuable 
organization, doing practical educational 
work along practical lines. The Literature 
Committee last year studied American his- 
tory with a view to its presentation to 
children in such a way as to encourage 
patriotism without inspiring antagonistic 
feelings to other countries; the Art Com- 
mittee studied the illustration of children’s 
books, the Home Committee gave the re- 
sults of study on the nutritive value of 
foods and sources of food, and on Brooklyn 
water supply and disposal of garbage. The 
club is a committee on the Advisory Board 
of the Froebel Academy, and visits public 
and private schools in Brooklyn and adja- 
cent towns. There is always a child side 
to all of its work. It works for the direct 
education of the public by means of lectures 
given by specialists once a month, to which 
the public is invited Mrs, Charles F 
Underhill is the President, 

The Woman's Health Protective Associa 
tion of Brooklyn is a power. There is noth 
ing it will not undertake, from the disposi 
tion of political questions to the disposal of 











garbage The President is Mrs. James 
Scrimgeour, and she has guided the body at 
whose head she stands through many thick 
fights. 

One of the last and best works up 
which the association prid f that 
of organizing a Children 4 ety and 
enlisting them in the f 
ing sanitary conditions work 


particularly along the 
and learn to obey tl 
are thousands of 





different parts of t 

ing the condition of Br » reet Ww 
appreciate the efforts f r iss ition 
The association has permaner headquar 
ters, with a library and reading roor 
Livingston Street, and frequent lectures are 
given under its auspices 

The Chiropean Club of Brooklyn is anoth 


er large organization which is a surprise to 


people ignorant of the club life of the city. 
The Chiropean is a mere infant, organized in 
1896, with some 200 members. Its President 
is Mrs. Alvah Guion Brown. The Chiropean 
has its work divided among seven standing 
committees, besides an Executive Commit- 
tee, and has as an additional feature a 
club hostess, Its line of work is well round- 
ed; it discusses in the course of a year the 
home, society, music, the drama, philan- 
thropy, art education, municipal affairs, 
and child culture. 

The Dames of the Revolution form one 
of the many patriotic societies of New 
York. It is an entirely independent organ- 
ization, whose members join by invitation. 
It works for the collection of historic data, 
along personal lines, but with a view to 
rendering its work eventually of value to 
the public. It is a somewhat exclusive soci- 
ety, very careful about its work. Mrs 
Edward Paulet Steers is the organizer and 
head. 

The Alumnae Association of the New 
York Medical College and Hospital for Wo- 
men represents an absolutely practical lin« 
of women’s work—students, doctors, and di- 
rectors of the hospital and college are wo- 
men, Dr. Helene 8S. Lassen is President 
now for the third time. Dr. Lassen is a 
member of Sorosis and the Professional 
Woman's League, and was the first woman 
to hold the position of Treasurer of the 
Kings County Homeopathic Association 
The association is an outgrowth of the 
student life of the college, and its work is 
along the line of advancement for women 
in the medical profession. It joined the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs as the first 
and only purely professional organization 


The Portia Club of Brooklyn fs a purely 
literary club organized by its present Presi 
dent, Mrs. Charles H. Russell, a thorough 
club woman, member of Sorosis, the Chiro 
pean, and several other organizations. The 
Portia is a hard-working club. It does not 
do anything by halves. It has devoted its 
time largely to the study of Shakespeare, 
hence its name; but in its nineteen years of 
life it has taken an occasional vacation and 
given time to other writers, It meets twice 
a week, but does not take up, read, ma 
learn, and digest the entire works of an 
author at a meeting. The Divina Commedia 
it studied fora year. Being a working club, 
the Portia limits its membership to twenty 
but it has special social meetings, when its 
friends are invited. 





Brooklyn is not lacking among its mul 
titudinous clubs in those interested in equal 
suffrage. The Brooklyn Woman’s Suffrage 
Association dates back to the year in which 
Sorosis was organized—1868. It as well a 
the Brooklyn Woman’s Club held its fi 
meeting at the house of Mrs. Anna C. Field, 





who is now its honorary President Mrs 
Cornella K. Hood, who ts well known for 
her law lecture is President The fi 


President was the Rev. Celia H. Burleigh 
ind the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher Vi 

President The association, which is ux 
iliary to the Political Equality League f 
County, has done much valua 

public work toward securing police m 
women members of the Board of Educa 





atrons, 











tion, &c. Many of its members are pr 
fessional women Among its officers ar 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff and Mrs { 
Talbot-Perkins who represent ur } 
large and active organization, Mrs 

taff being ex-President and practica 
founder, and Mrs. Talbot-Perkins the Pr 
lent 

The other organization referred to tI 
Bedford Political Equality League. It was 
formed in the year of the Constitutional 
Convention, and ha now sixty-five a 


and 300 associate members. The members 
are emphatic in their stand for equal 
and their platform is plainly set for 
each monthly meeting. The league is t 

only one in the so-called Bedford sg i 
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of Brooklyn, which has for fts object the 
enfranchisement of women. Mrs. Hack- 
staff, now first Vice President, has been an 
indefatigable worker in its behalf. 

The Mount Holyoke Alumnae Association 
of New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity is the 
largest of the twenty-six alumnae asso- 
clations of the college. Mrs, Edwin At- 
well of Brooklyn is the President. Since 
she was elected to that office the building 
fund, started twelve years ago by the first 
President of the association has been com- 
pleted, and the Mary Bridgham Hall, named 
for her, erected and furnished at a cost of 
$40,000. The association is noted for its 
activity. Besides the gift of the hall it 
has given largely to endowments, professor- 
ships, &c. That the great increase of clubs 
does not always imply a proportionate in- 
crease of club women is illustrated by Mrs 
Atwell’s club membership. Besides the as- 
sociation, she is a member of the Brooklyn 
Woman's Club, the Fort Greene Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the Health Protective Association, the Kos- 
mos Club, as well as some other clubs 

A daughter of Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, 
Mrs. Mabel Miller Smith, was the founder 
of the Jamaica Woman’s Club. The club is 
somewhat exclusive, having a limited mem- 

y, but f 





bership of thirt an enthusiastic or 





ganization, which has many bright papers 


read at its regular monthly meetings. The 
influence of the club has been felt in the 
town in many ways. The Highland Park 
Association which purchased a piece of 
ground to b« i as a public park and play- 


















ground for lren, as well as the Athe- 
naeum Ass were outgrowths of the 
Woman's The President of the asso 
ciation Is the ounger women a 
graduate of Co Mrs. J. Howard 


if the First Pre 
th of Jamaica. 
in 4 iation of Jamaica 
in’s organization, and ha 
e of providing a building 
headquarters for all the or 
and philanthropic work 
Miss Elizabett 


























Brenton, < f th test members of 
the Woman's ( thosen first Presi 
dent. M Brenton has been indefatigable 
in her work id the organization has grown 
ind flourished, and in thi nort time ha 
raised about $1,000 for its building fund 
Business and social meetings are held 
ilternately every twe eks. The social 
side of the organization is emphasized i 
the erection of its long desired building w 
not end it 14 work. ‘Miss Brenton is also 
Pre t of another interest organiza 
t the I n 
vA ren , - 
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: of the American varieties. In this vast in- 
; | closure there are now moose, elk, red deer, 
Virginia deer, caribou, and mountain sheep, 
European wild boars, which are found in 
very few private game preserves, are also in 
the Corbin park. 

It is the belief of persons who have studied 
the North American buffalo, both in his far 
Western habitat and in the East, that he 
can be propagated in the East without any 
loss of distinguishing characteristics. But 
in order to thrive he must have dry air, pure 
water, and plenty of room. Not one of these 
three essentials did the buffalo get in Van 
Cortlandt Park. EARL D. BERRY. 


——— 


LADIES’ HATS IN THEATRES. 


In a flash-light photograph of a recent 
noted performance at the Casino in New 
York, published in Tap New YorRK TIMEs's 
supplement of last Sunday, says The 
Washington Star, only two ladies ap- 
pear in the whole audience wearing stage 
hiding hats, and they seem to be so ashamed 
of themselves that they are represented as 
partially concealing their faces with pro 
grammes or librettos. This is a great deal 
for New York, and it really looks as though 
moral suasion and a decent regard for the 
rights and feelings of other people are be 
ginning to tell on the consclence of women 
who have heretofore been lacking in that 
refinement and courtesy which always mark 
the conduct of a true lady. 

It is well that it is so. Otherwise the 
atrical managers might feel obliged to adopt 
the course with women which a Washington 
manager pursued the other day toward a 
man in the audience who refused to remove 
his hat, viz., compelled him to leave th: 
seat he was occupying to the detriment of 
others in the audience. It will be remem 
bered that it was judicially determined in 
that case that the management had a per- 
fect right to do this, though it should have 
refunded the cost of the admission befor 
ejecting the offender from the house. 

This is undoubtedly good law, and it mu 
follow that if this right exists as to a man 
it must equally exist as to a woman who 
offends In the same way. All that is needed 
is to make a test case with some so 
lady who declines to remove her stags 
after being politely requested to do so 

















THE LATE AUSTIN CORBIN’S HERD OF BUFFALOES. i pings 
; ; AFTER LONG DAYS. 
EGRET at the removal from Van lands, all of the animals soon began to can be bred in the East has been demon ao Stiaw’ Wdads ecm ott Sew te Senelinn 
Cortlandt Park of the herd of show signs of physical debilitation. OF strated with remarkable success. About j  cacetar mek the gho t ‘6f dead d 
buffaloes loaned to this city by the four buffaloes born in Van Cortlanut six years before his death, Mr. Austin Cor He sen ‘ihded we tees 1 good-b vege 
the estate of Austin Corbin Park during the presence there of the bin began collecting buffaloes for breeding Gintress : Ss ee 
probably would be more wide Corbin herd, one died and the accession of purposes. He bought seventeen and placed Parted ny 
spread had there existed a_ the three living infants was speedily offset them in his great New Hampshire pre- : ict ai 
keener popular appreciation by the deaths of three grown animals. This serve. From that modest beginning a herd night, 
of the presence here of so fine a collection herd, as shown in the accompanying pic of buffaloes numbering about eighty has After long day f 
of these distinctively American game ani- ture, left New York on Monday, Nov. 29, in grown. Thus far they have thrived among vome 8 float 
als, which in the West are fast becoming charge of Philip Morrison, the experienced the hills of New Hampshire. There ha ways; 
xtinct. This experiment of keeping a first- keeper of all the buffaloes in Mr. Cor- been no sickness to speak of, and the ani WV 
lass herd of the North American buffalo bin’s New Hampshire preserve. Within a mals have multiplied steadily. 
in one of the public parks of the metropolis few days after their arrival in the Blue Blue Mountain Forest Park, which was es i 
was begun under circumstances which were M geo Forest Park, three of the ani- tablished by the senior Corbin, is said to be 
regarded as particularly fortunate. The mals from Van Cortlandt Park died, and thirty es > ares ‘eo ’ Ia yl 
outcome has been conspicuously unfortun- fully one half of the remainder developed this Base Py- Ran Rat pe le oe ’ 
te Nearly two dozen young and robust symptoms, which, it is believed, will prove largest game park in the world except the 


iffaloes were vrought from the Corbin fatal. In fact young Mr. Austin Corbin one owned by the Duke of Sutherland in 
Blue Mountain Forest Park Preserve, in said, two or three days ago, that his keeper Scotland. It includes parts of four town- 









New Hampshire, in the care of a competent was not certain of saving the lives of any ships in New Hampshire, and its situated 
eper and placed in Van Cortlandt Park, of the Van Cortlandt Park herd. Disease near the Borough of Newport. A large por- 
hich from its size and primitive wildness appears to have worked its way into the tion of this park is encircled by a stout 
thought to be especially adapted t system of each buffalo. wire fence, nearly eight feet high and 
healthful maintenance and possible The bull buffalo Major McKinley is a twenty-seven miles long. The park is t ; 
ypagation. In consequence of a policy on spirited and somewhat unruly animal, as sected by a spur of hills which belong to 
part of the Park Department that dealt was shown by his attempt to toss Keeper Blue Mountain Range. Some of these h 
ith these rare specimens of the most fam- Morrison when being taken out of Van are very high and densely wooded with 
of American quadrupeds ag though they Cortlandt Park. Major McKinley is the spruce, hemlock, pine, fir, birch, maple, and 
re a litter of superfluous kittens or a only one of the Van Cortlandt Park herd beech. In the stocking of this great pr« 
i of vagrant chickens, the owner of the that was not born in New Hampshire. All serve there has not only been a liberal out 
erd has just been obliged to take them the others were raised in Mr. Corbin’s Blue 1y of money, but also a careful discrimina ” 
in a sick and dying condition Mountain Forest Park, where the fact that tion in the selection of the animals. Car you jus ic Jone > nex 
oubtless the official custodians of Van American buffaloes, in their natural stat ha en taken to get good specimens of all yu see him and t e what I mid 








andt Park believed that they were 
J ied in disregarding the protests and re- 
juests of the keeper of the Corbin herd for 
more room, higher ground, and better water 
r the languishing animals. These official 
ustodians kept in mind their duty to the 
ut public for whose enjoyment public 
rks are provided. Comparatively few of 
representatives of the great public man 
d a fondness for the buffaloes, and th 
mals being in a wild state, if permitted 
roam at large were Hable to do injury 
persons walking in the park. Therefors 
ed the custodians, the buffaloes must 
in the low marshes where the peo 
d not go. The animals were con 
shut up in the very section of the 
st unsuitable for them. Unfort 
y there happened to be no publ 
ed friend of the American buffalo ir 
ty to exercise intelligent and d 
1ating judgment in their behalf. Per 
’ 








ps had these animals been tame, and 
1 to carry children around on 
ks, or competent to perform tricks as ir 


is, they might have found favor wit! 
and furthermore they might have 
ne friends at court who would have 


for them at least a living chance 

rh But these particular buffaloes 

t tame nor trained to fetch and car 
They were in their natural full-bloods 
and because of that very fact the 





er had lent them to the New York P. 
rtment, in order that the first city 
nd might boast of possessing one of 
w herds extant of the genulne Amer 
ffalo. To persons who take an inter 
he natural history of this countr 
» comprehend the significance of the 
asing rarity of the species, the ex 
ment of maintaining an important herd 
buffalo in this climate was fraught 

















h interest. Such persons are by 
eans convinced that the unfortunate r 
of the Van Cortlandt Park experiment 
ipreventable 
ne Summer’s experience here was d 
ve of the natural robustness of the 
Confined within too narrow limit = 
forced to breathe the heavy, m 


tex of the |} BULL BUFFALO MAJOR McKINLEY. 


nk the ted wa 
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THE NEW PRIMA DONNA. 


“a? FE) most recent acquisition to 
list of sopranos at the Grand 
Opéra in Paris is Mile, Ackté 
About six months ago rumors of 

if & her achievements began to float 
re across the Atlantic to this cour 
* try, and those who are suppose 
all about the doings of the world 
began to speculate on the possi 
her having made a genuine si 
1 people here are famili 
by which favorable cr 
ed in the Paris pnper t 
y those signed with the nam«e 
critic of the paper, Err 
Julien, or Arthur Pouglr 
be, have any value what 
criti ms in a Paris paper 
paid reading matter 
3 success first assumed 
country when Mr, Mauri 
over on his recent flying v 
t he had heard her sing. Hé¢ 
highly, but did not intimat 
is likely to eclipse other noted 
before the public He |! 
Spring season at ¢ 
. 1d we shall tl 
trustworthy as t 
reports from Pari 
impressar 
in ar ent 


NEW YORK 


ar 


id has therefore 


of her voice before h« 

unlikely that at twenty h 
readth and depth that 
ix years hence, if it 
from a part of 


luced several |{ 


from Finland, which m 
vian birth, and every oper 
er that Nilsson wa 
and likewise Alma Fohstrém ; eee ag! . oe al 
Arnoldson, and other less light Bx, WE 4 é ee feereny By, rt Irish w an with b 
té studied three years at thé j oF ¥ : : / her r done up in ¢ 
atoire, where she was under 
instruction of M. Edmond 
acknowledged master of the 
od. In the annual concours 
sd in winning the grand priz 
The Paris Conservatoire is sup- 
the French Government, which 
izes the Grand Opéra, properly 
d dém Nationale de Musiqu 
stipulations of the contract pro hat she closely resembles her photogray i le manne rf yuntry ‘ . at pa 
ubsidy is that winners of thé rewith reproduced. She peaks g t st i on , =p istics , F @ telepho 
for singing at the Conservatoir French, and her Scandinavian accent dos irrounde y wn and 
ged at the Opéra ot seem to have injured her in the mind ! r ej acres It was 
to this clause that Mill 1f the Parisians. The question of her com ir he st : , that the Georg: 
as able to step from a music school ing to New York as a member of Mr. Grau’ i 1d two maids, 
nud position as a prima donna in ympany has been raised by persons who . 
the leading opera houses of the are unfamiliar with the laws of the Grand ae ae " } — ‘. 
She made her début as Marguerite, Opéra. She is compelled to make a contract he Summer passed without annoy 
inod’s “Faust,” and was received With her impresario there for three years. re. bh deemer Seag ty expressed their 
rm enthusiasm. M. Gailhard calls That is part of the arrangement between lg comforts of the country, but 
ideal Marguerite, which is saying a the Conservatoire and the Opéra. At the ‘'®° last brown leaf had withered 
ul. Her “second début,” as it is ¢nd of that time she may possibly come dropped from its parent stem and the firs dow: f 
was in Juliette, which role she 1ere. It will depend, of course, on her mowflakes fell and drifted through the air “Why you hav 
under M. Gailhard’s immediate di- Sustaining her present degree of succes harmony changed to discord, for the serv ephone, Hannah?” 
ants desired, like women of fashion, t e- “Niver the 
’ 


Mr 

It was dusk, an 
ympany her, Mrs 
ro alone on the cc 


to the one store 
1 


t 


r ion. Her success was most gratifying © 
to her manager. The announcement that turn town, and Mrs. George foun 
e would sing in general what are known WINTERING IN THE SUBURBS. ! » in the country. She went i 
Nilsson parts indicates that in course Mrs. George concluded, as many other on returned with two sturdy Irish- rs. George laughed heartily. 
time she will probably be heard as Elsa do who find flat life in New York uncom women, one as nurse, the other as g : “Now I ‘ ince I’m goin’ 
Lohengrin” and Eva in “ Die Metster- fortable and living in a house too expensive, 0USeworker—a girl in such a capacity ! riffirence yez read was not 
’ For all such parts her youth and to move out of town. A place was chosen expected to do almost anything. bought it fer : r from a frin 
excellently fit her. in a hamlet on the Harlem Railroad. “Och, for the land sakes! this is a lonel bin a month in this country, and 
iid by those who have seen her The house was a frame dwelling, built place, and, in faith, I doan’t think I'll loike a riffirence I hev.”’ 


h knowledge 


tamp’ll « ry all yez want 


THE LATEST PORTRAITS OF MLLE. ACKTE, NEW PRIMA DONNA WHO IS CREATING A SENSATION IN PARIS. 








{ Copyright, 1891, by B. J. Falk. 
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4 Little Tuesday. 





THE LAST WORD ON PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. 
&m HOTOGRAPHY has become a 
widely practiced art during 
the past few years, and the 
reading public is constantly 
surprised by the appearance of 
photographic work of so much 
make it difficult 
product of 
amateurs, 
such 





merit as to 
to believe it is not always the 
skilled professionals. So many 
especially in America, have obtained 
surprisingly good results in both landscape 
and figure photographic work that the 
tandard of professional work itself has 


been greatly elevated. The many societies 
and clubs that the craze for photography 
* ealled into existence, their continued 





From ‘* Sunlight and Shadow.’’ 
ight, 1897, by the Baker & Taylor 
Moonlight, Central Park. 





By W. A. Fraser. 
perity and the numerous periodical 
ications devoted to the subject in 
Germany, England, and America 
evidence the strong hold that the art 


obtained upon popular fancy 
most complete, and in many 
satisfactory and instructive 
the subject of 


The latest, 
the most 


ent works on photog- 


y is entitled ‘‘Sunlight and Shadow, 
ok for Photographers, Amateur and 
ional.’”’” The book, which is a large 


i beautifully printed one and is copiously 
strated by the original photographs from 
ire, has been edited by Mr. W. 8S. Lin- 





n Adams, author of Amateur Photog 
and published by the Baker & 

x Company, New York. The editor 
in a modest preface that the work 
ended aid the more advanced pho- 
grapher, i that its readers and stu- 








are assumed to have mastered the 
hnicalities of photography and now desire 
I ce better pictures. The text is made 
elections from The Photographic 
mes, The American Annual of Photogra- 
phy, and other sources, and some of the 





From ‘‘ Sunlight and Shadow.” 
ght, 1897, by the Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 
rhe Giant Hotels, from Central Park. 


By W. A. Fraser 
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editor’s own papers on the subject, and is 
illustrated by clear and excellent repro- 
ductions of original photographs made by 
the best authorities in photographic, land- 
scape, and studio art. 

A good idea, not only of the practical util- 
ity of the book to amateur and professional 
photographers, but of its interest to all 
lovers and students of pictorial art, may be 
gained from the headings of some of the 
fourteen chapters, which are as follows: 
“The Choice of Subject,” “ Landscapes 
With and Without Figures,” “ Fore- 
grounds,” “ The Sky,” “ Instantaneous Pho- 
tography,” “ Winter Photography,” ‘ Ma- 
rines,” “Lighting in Portraiture,”” and 
“Art in Grouping.” As to the choice of 
subject, the author quotes Mr. Xanthus 
Smith’s opinion: “We must either aim at 
a truthful representation of something in- 
teresting to ourselves or our friends; or we 
must present a picture that tells a story 
and is of wide interest; or else strive to at- 
tain a result that is purely artistic, that is, 
dependent for its Interest and success upon 
its composition and effect.” Mr. Adams 
then discusses the making of photographic 
pictures having these varying inspirations. 
“ Subjects,” he says, “ founded on the third, 
or purely artistic side of art, are the most 





stands ‘over there’ with an attitude and 
expression resembling a stuffed dummy. 
The exposure is made, the picture finished, 
and the friend is delighted. If the pho- 
tographer possesses any artistic taste, he 
realizes then his mistake. He cuts off the 
figure and finds how much the picture is 
improved.” “ Returning from Market” and 
“Mending Nets—Katwyk—by Alfred Stieg- 
litz; ‘‘ An English Country Scene,” by Sey- 
mour Conway, and “A Sicilian Idyll,” by 
Count von Gloeden, which illustrate this 
chapter, are excellent examples of the prop- 
er use of figures in landscape. 

The subject of foregrounds in photog- 
raphy is an especially interesting one. 
Many a good picture has been spoiled. by 
a poorly chosen or treated foreground. Mr. 
Adams contends that the fashion of saying 
“ everything in a picture should look nat- 
ural” depends upon what is to be taken as 
natural, and, above all, whether the “ nat- 
ural” be pictorial, and that, for example, 
more effect of spontaneity in figures can 
be got in capable hands by posing than is 
ever obtained by instantaneous exposures 
made without the knowledge of the victim 
“ Whoever,” he says, “saw the petrified 
figures of men standing on one leg in the 
streets before the ‘30 natural’ snapshottist 


difficult to manage."" Landscape without took them unawares?" So he argues that 
figures, the author next tells us, “is prop- it Is not every subject that has a pict- 
erly the first pictorial work which should uresque or suitable foreground ready- 
engage a photographer’s attention, and suc- made, and that the artist photographer 
cessful landscape work requires, first, a must therefore hide the ugly and give 
Copyright, 1897, by the Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y From ‘“ Sunlight and Shadow. 
CHILD STUDY. 
Copyright, 1892. Photo t B. J. Fall 

trained eye to discover and select the pic minence to the beautiful, introduce new 
torial in nature, and second, a cultivated ities, or increase breadth of effect | 

judgment for deciding the conditions under sibly a movement to be measured by 
which the picture shall be photographed. A feet and inches, and improve blank spaces 
very clear and beautiful reproduction of a 1 flat foregrounds by long evening shadows 
landscape photograph, ‘‘ On Lewe’s Creek,” r by introducing figures, & Six charming 


by H. Troth; one of the Jungfrau, by Al 
fred Stieglitz; a “‘ Landscape with Clouds,”’ 
by Arthur Burchett, and ‘“‘ Shades of Even 
ing,”’ by the Duchess of Sermonetta, all 
notable for their color effect, and the last 


also for its tender sentiment, admirably 
illustrate and emphasize the text of thi 
chapter. 


As to landscape with figures, Mr. Andrew 
Pringle is well quoted: ‘‘ A very crucial test 
of a man’s artistic power is his 
and arrangement of figures in a landscape 
I do not wish to be hypercritical, and th 
stone I throw hits myself often, but I must 


selection 


say that in ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred landscapes with figures that I  se« 
the figures ruin the whole affair. They 


are inappropriate figures, inappropriately 
dressed, inappropriately occupied, inappro 
priately posed, inappropriately and wrongly 
placed, and in most cases would be better 
at home in bed. Whatever figures are in 

landscape picture, they are sure to catch the 
eye,” &c. Mr. Adams well sums up the 
discussion as follows: “‘ Before introducin 
a figure into a landscape the photographer: 
should first of all consider very carefully 
whether it is necessary and whether it will 


be an improvement. If he thinks it would 
improve the picture, then decide the kind 
of figure most suitable to the subject. If it 
is not suitable, by all means omit it. How 


often is it apparent that the photographer 
has had some friend with him anxious t 
be included in his photographs. ‘ All right 
says the camera’*man, ‘go and stand ove 
there.’ So the delighted friend goes an 








plates ‘show what 


making effective fore 
It will be 
ographers 


landscape, or, in other words, take a 


le can be done in 





news to 


sometimes adjust a ky Oo a 
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yant Park, 


ntrance to Centra Park,” 
ntral Park,” are, of course, 
New Yorkers Mr. Adam 
ightly, that there are great 
torial effect in this night 
Wells Champney, por 
discusses in this inter- 
and instructive book, lighting in 
ture, and “A Study” exemplifies his 
l experience. The photographing of 
illustrated by the pictures of 
“Child Study” and others, is 


tography Mr. J 


painter, next 


— 
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THE START. 


By James Burton. 


Is h 
, ross 
barrels, 


of leakage 
aniline 


long dis- 
land, in 


com- 


transported 
the seas and on 
and there has been no 
or evaporation. Ordinar 
have to be shipped in 
\jen barrels lined with tin. In the 
1ufacture of a paper barrel, a molding 
ier with a central key is used. The 
is wound around this cylinder from 
to forty fold, and after the shaping 
completed, the diameter of the 
reduced by means of the key, 
mold can be lifted out of the 
The headless and bottomle 
is first dried in a moderately 
heated room, and subsequently it is placed 
in an oven, where it receives a glazing 
Outer hoops are applied while damp, and, 


ive been 


dyes 


proce S 18 
*ylinder is 
o that the 

paper frame. 
paper barrel 
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A SNAP SHOT. 


By C. C. 


chapter on “Art 

strated by reproductions 

the more famous ‘‘Madonnas’”’ 

ene from the play of “A Capital 

plate by Alexander 

this ting con- 
of photography 


J.B. T. 


ncluding 


from a 


thus closes intere 


ubject 
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PAPER BARRELS AND PIPES. 
“We barrels and gas 
pipes of wood-pulp manu- 
facturer ‘The barrels are 
cheaper than hardwood bar- 
certain purposes they have 
over the wooden bar- 
are impervious to 
and other liquid 


making 
saiu a 


are 
paper,” 
the other day. 


now 


and 
for 

advantage 
because they 
Aniline dyes 


-———— 


lighter 
rels, and 


a great 
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Copyright, 1803, by B. J. Falk. 
Childhood, 


Langill, 


of heat, be- 
ex- 


the effects 

After shaping the 
tremities of the barrel on turning lathes. 
the bottoms are inserted. Thick paste- 
board is used in making these bottoms, and 
a broad, cross ledge of wood or pasteboard 
is fastened across the whole. Then an in- 
ner rim hoop is inserted and fastened by 
nails to the outer rim hoop. 

Pipes made of paper have been in 
for the delivery of gas in England 
other European 
countries for 
sometime, These 
pipes are pro- 
duced by wind- 
ing paper, dipped 
in molten as- 
phalt, around a 


shrinking under 
come immovable. 


use 
and 


N. Y. 


TIMES—ILLUSTRATED 


Copyright, 
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Such pipes are alike 
tight, they are dest 
cheap, and ur 
ground, they are 
braces, wl 1 are 


ered with a « 


and 
breakable 

joined by 
made of 
phalt 


also 


Dp 
mating of as 


> 
ABORIGINAL STONE WORKING 
The Village of Hano or Tewa is situated 
on the Walpi mesa in Tusayan, Ariz 
In the Summer of 1896 the writer quite un 
expectedly observed the process of dre 
down one of the oblong hand stones 
by the Hopi women in grinding corn. Wh 
sitting in the house of Kutchvel awuit 
arrival of Nampeo, the potter, an 
woman was seen to draw from beneath her 
rug an unfinished mealing stone. This she 
laid across her knees, and, producing a 
hammer began to peck the 
der into shape by rapid and continuous 
raising an ear-torturing 
The grinder had previ- 
yusly been subject to much work 
luring the old woman’s leisure 
moments. The observation is a 
most interesting one, throwing 
light on an ancient process, and 
giving meaning to the hammer 
stones in the fabrication of 
grinders, metates, and other 
utensils made of granular ma- 
found in the prehistoric 
The American Anthro- 


tne 


stone, corn- 


ws, 


noise 


rials 


te 
pue blos 
p 


ologist, 
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THE KAISER’S SUPER- 
STITION. 


In spite of the considerable 
general knowledge that the 
young German Kaiser has man- 

aged to get hold of in a few 
years—as a painter, he tells ar- 
tists how to paint; as a musi- 
clan, he composes; as an au- 
thor, he writes a play; as a 
poet, he constructs verses; as 
an architect, he designs churches, 
and as a naval architect, he tells how bat- 
tleships should be built—he is still weak 
in one point. And the experts in these arts 
spend half their time in trying to prevent 
their Emperor from appearing ridiculous. 
They succeed sometimes. But with all his 
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Avenue. 
Alfred Stelglit 


A Blockade—N 


By 


Alfred St 


found in tl 


who died 
features 
cance le d 
sons say 
not saved 
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THE DIVER. 
By Louis Meldon. 
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lookir 
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HE SPOKE 
1 think there 
i All 1 I 
rhe (Bicycle) Bells. 
VOT BY I a 2 
r the " bikers” with their I 
Awful be ! 
hat a time of nervousness thelr 
g£ fore lls 
. they tin kl tinkle, tinkle 
he daytime, all the night 
1 you feel like Mr. Winkle, 
your eyes refuse to twinkle 
When you see some bloomer-« fr 
ng Time Father Time 
sort of Run pte. gy 
Mid the tin(g tin(g)-abulat 
orchers one the swell 
their t bell 
ir bl ner nd 
' 
© 
Law-Abiding Citizens. 
y i i fight 
th 1all country ig of t 
When the moke < red away i 
red r t izen 
th not ] ra iad = «been 
r ry found" that ¢he 
I es ad been killed, in “ self- 
18e, cour I the two prominent 
izens whom they had killed, and so swept 
y any lurking ispicion that might rest 
the half-doze other citizens who sur- 
1 
tranger from the North who hap- 
d to be in the village at the time, was 
atisfied with this disposition of what 


and deter 
ter in the in 


med to him a serious affair, 
ed to investigate the mat 
tract justice. He found that, 
s the bodies of the three desperadoes 
wed twelve wounds, every one of which 


x of abs 





ild have been fatal, the pistols of the 
en who were said to have killed them 
e emptied. Only one shot had 
firs fror r and three from the 

r Se left eight effective shots unac- 
ed r. 

V tor went to the “ Intendant,” 
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933 Broad Way, 
Zist & 22d Sts 
HUMAN HAIR seipestrd 
an exceptionally fine quality 
p which stands without a r al! An a 


MARIE ANTOINETTI 


AND 
NE we ORT C Or 


“HAIR ORNAMENTS, 


the approaching holidays it would be ad 


to make y selection now 1s 


IMO? 








Holiday Presents 
Artistic Articles in 
Porcelain and 
Sevres Figuresand Vases, 
della Robbia and 
other 15th Century 


\. Olivotti & 


IMPORTERS 
Fifth Avent 


sronze, 


Luca 











FROM EXPERIENCE. 


iny money in horse racing?’ 





Mayor, told him about the eight extra shots, 
nd asker i who he supposed had fired upon 


the desperadoes, besides the two men they 
had killed 
The Intendant mused a while and said 


Well, I reckon as how every law-abidin’ 
citizen as totes a gun must naturally have 
ook a hand In it.”’ 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


It Kills Them Quickly. 


We see by the pa 
pers that a Mr. Lynch 
has just died in Mun- 


cie, Ind., at the early 
age of 120 years, and 
who for many years 


took in heavy 


OLD CROW 
RYE. 


He was in hard luck. 
We hope his prema- 
ture demise will not 
deter others from 
using it. At any rate, 
it is the best on earth, 


9 Huston ST — if 


new vene 


purchased from 
good, reputable houses. 


KIRK & CO., 


also Broadway and 27th 


rv Pleasant Val 


69 gees 


Vir 
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Champagne. 


Yellow Label “*Sec’”’ 
Gold Label ‘* Brut’”’ 


The famous highest-grade Cham- 
patne, produced from the choicest 
grapes grown on the Clicquot Estates 
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Importing and Manufacturing 
FURRIER, 

11 East 19th Street. 

Spectal garments ‘ 


completed at short n 
Telephone 782-18. 


THOSE BEAUTIFUL 
AUBURN 
TINTS OF HAIR, 
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women this season, are pri 


Imperial Hair Saienelie, 


he cleanest, 


CY. 
OUR TOILET PREPARATIONS are 
Call and be convinced. 
FACIAL MASSAGE, French method Cc 
ur and expression restored. 
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most lasting hair coloring known to 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


“The Chignon” 


The latest and Newest Style o 


wearing the hair. 
At theThea're; 


WHEREVER YOU GO, YOU SEE IT, 

We are showing 
daily at our store 
the most beautiful 
‘‘Chignon” yet 
seen, and can recom- 
mend it for its sim- 
plicity as well as foi 
its charming oddity 
and quaintness. 


A NEW LINE OF 


HAIR GOODS and 


Toilet Preparations 
1 Holidays 


Provided f 


the Promenade; the Reception; 





for the 


pecially 


? MAILED FRI 


L. SHAW 


54 West 14th St., 
Next Door to Macy’s. 








For Prompt Reviews and 
the Earliest News 
Books and Art 
READ THE 


REVIEW of BOOKS 
and ART 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
o cent per py the regular ne 
of THE TIMES ir l 


BIGHT PAGES d 
Literature and Art 


p 





FOR SALE BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


Ss 


















































